THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
notably William Blake and Sir Thomas Lawrence-
some humble country acquaintances and a few per-
sons of ton, whom she had managed to entice into her
house. It was not a success. Naive Blake, it is true, was
happy enough. "There is a great deal of kindness in
that lady", he said looking at Caroline.   But the
ambitious Lawrence was not at all pleased at being seen
by his fashionable patrons in such dingy-looking com-
pany: while the grandees, after taking one look at the
extraordinary people diey had been asked to meet,
relapsed into disgusted silence. Caroline herself added
to the general awkwardness by commenting loudly
and unfavourably on the rest of her guests, to which-
ever one of them she happened to be talking to.
Friends, however, had never been enough for her;
to be a queen of hearts remained her most cherished
aspiration; and she snatched at die slightest chance of a
love affair. They were not glorious chances. She was
now too notorious and eccentric to attract anyone
much worth attracting. The wife of William Lamb,
the lover of Byron, had to make do with hardened
roues, ready to take up with any woman, or callow
youths, glad to have their names connected with so
celebrated a personality. However, beggars cannot be
choosers. And Caroline set all her powers to the task
of making the best of a bad job; represented the most
trivial intrigue to herself as a passionate romantic
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